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, IDENTIFIERS 

ABSTRACT * ' . ' • . 

' ; collected via a 197^-74 mail survey of -1565 and 

1966 rural Washington high school graduates were used to analyze the 
relationship between education, locatioi/ of work, occupation, and 
earni;igs of young adults (24-27 years\o? age); Respoiiden-t$ (524) 
males and" 535 females) were asked to supply information on theif : 
educational background (pte- and post-gtaduation) , their^lamily ' ' 
backgrouhd. (plape of residence), and tSeir curjrent occutiiatlons^- ' 
(location and. . salary) . Occupation typefe fbund in the sample were • 
compared with those- of a national groufp derived from the 197.0 census 
of Population, Results indicated that/ (1) education was an d^m'portiht 
factor associated with preparation- fo^ work, -especially in areas^ 
vocational and scientific training; (-2) more tlian one-half the ^""ample 
continued education aftei: high School; (3) about f6ur-f ifths the 
men and two-thirds of the women were employed in nonmetropojltan . . 
areas; (4) two-fifkhs of th^.men and; three»-f ifths of the women^ wefe 
employed iiTvsmallJb.r Urge cities; '(5J over one-half of\he flen^heldV 
jobs in the ^rof e;^ional, craftsm«^n, and operative/ categories, while • 
80 percent of |he women were employed ,as professional and clerical 

.V^i -wifen compared with the Census group, a higher proportion 
of tie Washington adults were in professional occupations; and (7) 
earnings m small cities and towns were Comparable to -tliose of uJJba'n 
areas. (JC), . . • • ■ . - , . • 
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Summary " 

who graduated iS^mTZ ^^T'^^^^^^ ' ^'^ ^^'"P-^^on the 1970 T'"^' ''"'^'^ 

'?6nm«yopolitan '^eas of w-hf • ^•§'''^^^061^ in * g^°"P. "annual earnings of the Wai- 

Aest?Syis ,o-deiL 'hIrtT^^ >e purpose of ^^"S^^'^y W J„d thte 

frtr .».« ... \ tnese emDlovmpn^. /-k t . higher. • Miuoe 01 the women sh'gKtlyN 

•Additional oj; . 



the st'{i% is.to descriJ,K- P"rposfe Or 

-/or the ^ou^^g adS ^and 

. I"forJation 4s g3t er^^ Lff "^''P^ ^""^"^ 

'in late 1972 and early, 19^3 ^ a'mail survey 

; . Education appe-afe^d ' to he ,1 \- ' " 

cated wjth prepaStion f^:,^" ZT""' 
/ n,e„ an* women said tVt.tlZZrif"'^^ 



for woflien. Over onLfif^u r i_ 



higher. 

porl?t^^^^^^^^^ -Ho:, appears" il 

i^ourths of the men and ImenlJ ;^ occupations. n,ree- 
, "-^.>. wun preparation for^„ v r. ^ -'"^ asso- ^ nipre years, of cSwe °^^"P^"ons ' 

/ men an* women said tSlT ' °"^-'H'>d of both ' ?^ '^ose in otheV white conir^l-' ""°" 

, -ere tbe^,ost helpf f ii preoLT"^^'^ ^'--^ • ^"'"'"S-' ' ^^di t onal edu7a2n"°" '^'/^"^ 

; worV they' were doinc wh^ ^ ' ^ 'KeW.of^ * J^^f"' ^or skilled blue^collam? .^PP^^^^<i' less im- 

males 5 >vnen . surveyed. One-fhiVri aV .Vl service workers. . ' '^^^P^^'onV laborers, and 

Those who devoted considpr^Ki! .-^ ^ respondents, 
iion following Lh. sZol '""1'° ^^"ca: - 

.'yPe of eiii^ioy^ent^nd ;;:Sn,^^^^^^^^^ the. 
«ngs. . ^ P'™e 'Hat yield higher «arn- 

' Earnings' varied more wifh th. • ' . 
work an^ong males than amol' 1^^''^'^" 
employed in smalf cities had.fh. I • ' ""pondents ' 
earniq^i. Earnings va r ed le^ L ^"""^1 
other locations. . Avetafee eirnf / ^ployed -in ' 
farms were only slSbe ow l?'-^ '^T ^"^P'^^id oij 
in large cities.^, tS xela£,hrK ^'"R^^y^d 
aiarp «f „, -.1. _ ^ -relationship between earning, „_j 



wor'k'they'were dl' whJI'P'''"^ '^^"^ theVpa o 
, r'"^"^^bout oTiixth" f'th"^^^^ One-thirdTfthe 
f chemistry and' physics af most hewT" "k"'^' 

^occupations. • . ^ nelpful m their current 

^<^^t^'^jfZS^^-^^^ ^o^tinued their'^ 
. additional Vocatiofal traSri. ''^^ "-"'^^^ ''^'"e 

, respondents attended cS^f anH ' 
2 or mor^ years. A sliX f hi ^^'"Pleted 
men than Jomen had cSl l^e t f?"'^'^^^" ^^"ng 
percentage of the ybunrwoln Z^^^^ ^'S^^^ 
mg: - '^°'"'"/eceived vocational train- . 

The population or size ' of ' . 

examined for the proporSns of ^''^ °^ was 
- yo^l women (61%) CJoTame/-"'^ ^^'^^ ^"^l' 
'founftfths df the men and t ^^71. Aboift 

en^Ployed i. nonm«" p^otaTat;'? ^ T^" ^r^* 
large towns (2,500-10000 In f ^- y*'^'" '^ese areks, 
(10,000-50.000 popuTaSS)^ o^M^^^ ^"-es ^ 

foughly half of Kh male Z f"^^, employment for ^ 
ingj- ' • ^ ^"'^ ^"""^le* reporting earn- 

H^ip^ltt'n"^^^^^^^ ^"o--ng their high^ ' 

tow5s fcr other rural areas W»f ' ' "'"''^ed in \ 
the me. aid tH ee-frh? 7T'^' '-o- 
/were\mployedinsmano; iarIf^^^^^^^^ y6ung women, 
group of workers had moved to 11 ' °^ ^^«er . ' 

^ ^(^^tij'^ft^^^ -entd^iL^rr-"'-"-- • 

^he^o7esSnJ,^^a ts^en anff"" -"P-o«s in ■ 
80% of the employed w6;.„ °P'^""^e.categones. About 
cal workers; sS ZkJT/?t'''°"'' 
less than one-fourth of both ^ ?nd laborers represented 

In comparison to a clr ' Tt ^""^'^ ^°^'^ers. • ' ! 
group of ds. work rs age^S/^/''^*'''''''" "Terence 
proportion of young adults S ? ^ higher 

in ?onn,etrop4an'wSrhg?on f'^!'-*ools 
cupations. The Washino,«„ , . P'^ofessional oc- 
craftsmen arid oJitiS iT^'' "^^"'^'y ^ewer 
f^cturing industries whlh el^f '^"""'"'o^ and manu- 
men and%peratives: ^ovtde 7sZ./ ' ™'°"'>' "^ft^' 
employment in Washfnton th. • u P"P°"'on of total 
However, thjj di7fe;e'iir^f " ^^^^^^^^^^ whole 



- '-ge cit^^/rLa&r e^Joy:^ 
Place of work was not stiS^^^^^^^ ^-"ings and 

. Occupation was assotS " u employtd womeS^ • 
- men and^ women Z^lZ 7"""^' °' y°-g 

colIa_r:,workers earned mo^. r^""' "•"'^ skilled blue^ , 
> H^P,ers. . Earnings of fTma e -3^' 
mangers average? well bot tCT ' ' 
ocdi^atibrts. - . • """^e of women in otjier* 

froItS:^:^^^ l^^f- g-"P of graduate; 
their Ws work^SimoL? ' P"'^^ i" 

thkt high school vo aTon^l H ' 
•helpfvUn preparing re Si ^-«es appear^ 

ed.c,|ori iat'is asiZd S StZt 
^secon^-.implicatjon is that bl^Vif • I °^^"P«'ons. The 
tion, similar those of 1," """^ ' '''^'■ll''-aAd,eduj:a- 

same Jevels.of pay n towT^"!'' T'-''"'^ ^^^^ '^e 
mWr^n^i:. ^ and small cit « a. i ' 



metropolitan areas V^n ' large 
NPPbility, these implicaWs m?^'"^' .^"^ 'geograffhicfl 
adults groW ordTSTL ^^^^S^^-^lW-as the;^^ 

Pofat in^heir,worWng" lP '^P'" '° ^t .an'earl? 



r'-'^---— ^^^^^^ 

f . /' '""^^'e employment (1,. p 5). 
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Many toyths from nonmetrojwHtan .areas face addi- 
aonal prottems in their search' for SStisfyirig' jobs.» Rapid 
adoption "of labor-saving tefthniqaes in agricultvire has 
Substantially reduced demand for w9rkers. Agricglmre 
is the largest rural industry; other important ones are fo*- ■ 
estty anAfishing.-* Where Jocal opportuniHes are limited^ 
youtig 'people face the prospect of moving and entering, 
less familiar occupations and surroundings. Additional 
education and training makes this process easier for many, 
but some adjustments must be made. Information is 
needed on e<lucation, locatioli of employment, occupation 
and earnings Of youtfi from noiimetropolitan areas to bet- 
tef understand \<a^ -these factors are re}ated to successful 

employment. , , , . „i ' 

This report describes the yopng adults from '^^'^^T \ 
ropolitan -areas of V(Jashington State" who have matle th.e 
transition. froln high school graduation to" employment. 
The purpose of the study is to identify eccupations and 
earnings of the yoiing adults and to examine associations, 
amW these two iiieasures of labor market success and 

' one's education and geographic location. Such informa- 
.tion should be usefuhto high School students from^ non- x 
metropolitan areas no'iv making cateer choices. Educators 

- and government officials fesponsible for programs to help - 

• young people in the school-to-work transition should als.o 
benefit. 

,, ■ / - 

^ Methods and Procedures 

, • The data were collected throfigh a^mail suiVey of 1965 
afid 1966 graduates of high schools in nonmetrqpolitan 
Washington. The nonmetropolitan^af^a of the statS, aS - 
defined by I960 Cemm of Population, inclu4es all coun- 
ties except King, Snohomish, Pierce, Clark and Sfokane.. 
Of»the nearly 200 nonA;etropolitan school districts in t^ie 
.. state 48 were aJked to suj[)ply names and addressee of 
J965-1966 class members. Twenty-two districts, geo- 
graphically dispersed througliouf the state, provided ad- ^ 
.drJs lists from which 2,335 people_were rand.omly, se- 

flected. ■ ' ■ 1 » J 

MaU questionnaires were^nt to the persons selected 
late in 1972 and earlyiiT 1973. Those contacted were, 
asked to provide information on their current worjc^ l9ca- 
tion. education.and f^ily background. Respondents were 
asked to recall hji^h school training, parents' Residence, 
and education afftr high schoal.. ; / 

The cesults/presented in tfiis report are subject to the 
usual/ limitati6ns of jhe mail survey ^echnitiue.' About 
•25% of the/young people selected could no/ be -contacted 
> because of/no forwarding address, imp^gpe/ identification 
or death/ Among the 1,754 pvsons contacted,- usable 
questionhaires were completed by 524 maples and 535 fe- 
. males, /a response ra|e,of 61%. A test /tor nonresponse 
bias b^sed upon.th§. intervals between initial mailing ani 

• • receipt' of the completed questionnaire ndicated'tlie ,ab- 

• senJe of bias in education, occupation ind earning van- 
ablfes. With these, qualifications, inferences are possible 

~{lm the survey data to the jioDulatiin represented by 
Graduates of the 32 schools provi»n^ idflress?^. nAny iff- 

• yferences that, extend beyond this populition, however, de- 
/pend crjtfcally on how accurately.the ^pulation samples 



' resetoble a larger population of interest, f • 

ha the sections which follow,- the term «'young adults 
' refers to the persons who respojjded to the questionnaire. 
Note that this group represents high school, graduates 
yvho were generally 24 to <27 years old when surveyed. 
(The results shgw education, location, occupation and earn- 
>gs of these yourtg ^duhi at this particular point in the 
life cycle. ; ■ 

Characterlstic^^f the Young Adults , 

Education and training •, * . . 

' Rec<Jfeniuon of the in^ortance of high school educa- 
tion in preparing youths for employment is growing (3). 
The high school curricula that youths follow appear to be 
associated with whether or^aot they plan to contipue their 
educatibn (6,' p. 43). Ybuths enrolled in general ^nd 
vocational curricula' are- les? likely to continue their edu- 
cation beyond high school than those, in th> college prep- 
aratow curficulum. .^owever, no curriculum, appeared 
to prevent .college enrollment. Limited, evidence indtcates 
that high school Vocational training enables graduates to 
get jobs sooner and improves job detention and job satis- 
' faction (3,. p. 207),. " ' \ ° 

In the mail survejs respondents were asked which one 
of six categories of high school, courses listed in table 1 
'was the -most helpful in preparation for the. work they 
were doing. One-third 6f the male tespondents bsted vo- 
cational courses as most helpfuL Jhe group containing 
math,Ihemistry, and physics ranked a dose second among 
young men. No other category was. selected by more than 
10% of the males. . _ • ' ' , i u , 

Vocational courses were also selected as most helpful 
by 40% of the young women in the, sample, No other 
group of courses was n^med by more.than«^l7% of \he 

women. " 'i • .a 

Education andv training beyond high school appeared 
important to a njajority of, tl^e young adults surveyed. At 
. the time of, graduating fro'm\iiigh school, more than twx>- 
thirds of the males and four-fifths of the females planned. 
' to attend, college or vocational school. Actually, more 
, ■ than four-fifths of both males and females received some 

training beyond high school. 
, Eleven percent of the men and 18% of the women 
had vocational training beyoftd high school but dtd not-^t- 
tend college. An additional 8% of both sexes obtained 
a combination of vocational training and college educa- 
tion. Sixty-three pefcent of the males anjj 58% -of the . 
females atterided college but received no vocational ttain- 

'"^Amouijts Jf training respopdents received are shown 
in table 2. Seventy-one; percent of the males and 65% 
of the females received^^some college education and over 
40% of both groups completed more than 2 years. Oal^ 
3% of. the m'ales.apd 2«^ of the females had more than 
2 years of vof^tiqnal.trajping. 

Location Of, employment * > • . 1 

' Many yWths frOm nonmetropoHtdn areas' m6ve, whicKv 
often results in a change fn the jSopulaticfn of the commu^^, 
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Table 1. High school courses ntost'helpfu) to respondents graduating in*1965 and 
. . '368 from high schools in no/imetropolitan Washington . , 



Male respondents* Female respondents 



Voc, Agr, Shop, Industrial Arts*. 
Home and Family Living 

'Math, Chemistry, Physics 
His'tdry, Civics ,,Pomical Sci . 

English, Dram^, Language 
Physical Education, Sports 

Other Courses 

Total 

':e^;on^e^n°ts°5id^^":i atw:?^^^":^[i^^^^^^^^ -^'^^^ 

^^''^^ ^' / foJlT ^"^-vocational .training of young adults gnaduSting in 1965 and 
. / 1966 from high schools in nonmetropolitan Washington. ly'^^'.and 



Number 


Percent 


0 

« Number 


Percent 


.156 


34 


196 


^ 40 


154 
2f 

47. 
38 


34 
5 

^8 


• 69' 
' 17 

84 


' 14 

' 17 
4 


39 


9 


102 


21 


455^ 


100 


486^ 


100 




College education 
Males ' * Females* 



Vocational training ' 
'*^3le^ ' Females 



/More than 4 
. Total 



Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Jfuffiber 


Percent 


143 


29 , 


182 


35 


402 > 


81 


395 


75 


143 I 


29^-— 


T61— 




78 


16 . 


122 


23 


.168 


' 34 


160 


30 . 


1-7 


3 ' 


. 11 




43 


8 


' 25 








• 




497*^ 


100 


528^ 


100 


497 , 


^00 


528 • 


*^100 . 



^ I^iLu*!^"""^- ''^'=l"des those persons who we?e enrolled in coll6g 
schools fpr a period of less than one month. ♦ 

^Totals ^xc^ude 27 males and ? femiles who did nofanswer this question 



le or vocat'iona'l 



pity ^size of pis/ce) wh^e they work (5, p. 49). Prefer- 
ences for locatibn and community size as well as availa- 
bihty of emp^yment enter into location decisions (2) 
Over half of Washington's residents prefer to h've in 
towns or aties with less .than 50,000 population, even 
though more than two-thirds of the state's people live 
tn metropolitan arpas^,(^2, p. 9). •• 

The young adults responding tq the survey all resided 
on farms, >n rural" nonfaym areas or in towns when they 
were attending high school (table 3)."^ When surveyed 
6 to 7 years Iater,^atout half of the young adults who 
were earning pioney.were working ih rural areas or towns. 
The rest were-iwnp^ed io small Qr large cities. 

Between their hfgli School graduatioij and the time of • 
the survey many young..men moved to larger communities. 
One third resided .on farms while attending high school, 
but .less than 20% of the group were employed on farms 
at the time of the survey. Roughly 60% of those who \ 
?iad resided on farms - were working in rural nonfarm lo- 
cations or in towns; or small cities (nonmetropolitan 



areas). The remaining fourth were employed in laree 
cities (metropolitan arerfs)/^ ' . 

Mosf males who r^icfed in rural nonfarm areas while 
attending high sch^od also moved to larger communities 
between high school md work. Only 11% of t^is group 
were employed in hiral nonfarm locations. Over 50% 
of ' this ^group were empfbyed in lar^e towns and small 
cities; one^ifth worked in large cities. ^' 
^ SmalL and large towns were locatioiis of employment 
. for yearly half of the young men who resided in ^hese 
places when' iq. high school. Small and large chks were 
the principal pRices jpf -employment for the remainder of 
^ this group. . 

Place of work wa/s reported only for Ihose young 
wbmefi who had ^rnii^g^ in 19|1. This groim consisted of 
just over 60% of all /emal^fespondents (taWe 3). Most 
yQung women who did not report place of work were^full- 
time homemakers. Roughly one-third of both groups of 
women resiJfed on firms when in high school and slightly 
less than half, resided in small ojr large towns. 



Table. 3. Location by> place of work abcl 'residence when jn high schoo*t for young * 
adylts graduatin9 in 1965 and 196eifcom high schools In nonmetropolitan 
Washington, percentage distributiorfA*^" 




• Place of work 
MALE5 - 

Nonmetropolitan areas 
Farm 

Rural nonfann 
. / Small town, <2,50a' 

Large town/ ^OCtrlQ, 000 
Snfell city, 10,.00(>-50, 000 

Metropolitan areas ' ' 
Large city, > 50, 000 ' - 

ToVal % . 

No. of observatio/is 

EMPLOYED FEMALES^ 
. Nonmetropolitan a?eas 
•farm c — ' 

^ Rural nonfatm 
Small town, "V^^^SOO.s 
Large town, 2,50a-fl0,0p0 
Small city, 10,000-50,000 

Metropo)itan' areas' ^ 
Large city, >50,0i^0 ^ 

Total % , 

No. of observations 



Residence when in high school 
liural 



Nffnfarm 



Town^ 



Total' 



17 
• 13 

16 ' 
18' 


2 

11 ^* 
11 
28 
' 27 


3 . 
10' 
•14 

2J 


8' 
Ml / 
13 

23 


\ 

*/ 


24 


21 X 


\ 

20. , 

V 






\ioo*' 


100- * ■ . 


100- 


100 




151 




224 


465 






> 








^ 3 

3 ^ 
• 15 
19 

. 22 


0 

7 - 
10 
30 

23 ^ 


• . 0 
1 

9 ^ 
33 
28 


1 
3 
11 
28 
25 




38 ^ 


31 


30 


33 ^ 




100 


100 


* 100/ 


100- 




113 




141 


315 




' fertrales not employed when 
1, 48 persons, and towns. 


surveyed: . 
97 persons, ^ 


t 


r 
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Among the *young women reporting place of* work, 
33% were employed in l^rge cities. Small cities and large ^ 
towns in nonmetropolitan areas w;ere also important places 
of work. Each category contairts about one-fourth of 
the employed females. Only 15% of the employed young 
women worked in small towns, rural farm, and nonfann 
ar^as. ^ 

Occupatio;! f ^ 

,Choice of pcdipation is an important decision for 
young adults because of it$ association with working con- 
ditions and job satisfaction (6, p. 140). Occupation is 
broadly defined in this study to include full-time home- 
"laJ^ers, students, members of the Armed forces, and the 
many j^s classified into 11 major categories by the Bu- 
reau of V(je Census.5 The proportions of respondents in 
each of these categories are in figure 1. 

. Professional w^ers make up" the largest sSigle oc- 
cupation 'category of employed young men. This group, 
which includes doctors, lawyers, engineers, and teachers, 
contains about 22% of .the men in the sample. The next 
two largest categories, craftsmen and operatives, contain 
skilled btU'e-collar workers and together represent about 
one-fourth of the males. Smaller percentages of male 
respondents were employed as- managers, sales workers and 



*• ► ' 0 \ 

laborers. Farmers and farm laborers' made up about 6% 
of the JTiale respondents and a similar number were s^tu- 
dents. , . , * 

Occupational choices for young women differ from 
those of the males \n several resperts. -Women can be 
full-ti^pe homemakers, work full-time or work parf-time. 
Slightly over half of the female respondents in our study 
earned money in occupations included in the 11 census 
categories. Nearly dl of the Remainder were fulLtime^ 
homemakers. ' * 

^ Decisions to get a job are alsJg> jnfluenced by marital 
status (7). lyiarital status of the 'women varied slightly 
among full-time workers, part-time workers or full-time 
homemakers. About 60% of the full-time workers and 
80% of the«part.time workers were married. All but 3% 
of the full-time homemakers were married when surveyed. 

Among thosfe women employed outside the hoji^e, over 
40% wiere professional and clerical workers. Considerably 
fewer females were in sales, service and other occupations. 
Only about 2%,w£re employed. in blue-collar occupations 
— craftsmen, operatives or laborers. Approximately .4% 
^of the young women were students. 

' < \ 
Comparison with census reference group 

Occupations chosen by Washington young people from 



/ 



1 Occupations of young adults graduating In 
1965 and 1966 from ^Igh schools la nonmetro- 
polltan Washington^ Numbers after bars show 
nuiAbpr of respondents; 7 male an^d 'l6 female 
respo^ifderfts did-. not state an occupation. 



.nonmetropoH^an areas^ were compared with those of a 
national group by using, data from the 1970 Census of 
Population (13). The 1970 census gives occupation data 
for persons aged 25-^4 years, the available age group 
most nearly comparable to the Washington sample (aged 
roughly 24-27 years). ^The Washington survey data .in- 
elude narrower ranges of education and age than the 
Certsus group. Abo^ut one-fourth of those in the census 
dat^ did not coftiplete high school (13,' p. 1 & 242) while 
the survey data in this report are restricted to high school 
graduates.. , ^ * , ^ 

Compared to the national group, males from non- 
mettopolitan Washington were^ more heavily Represented 
in the professional," farmer, ^les, service and laborer cate- 
gories (appendix II, ta^J^'^ 1). The percentages of males 
from nonmetrc|poIit^>4reas in the craftsmen and operative 
categories were ro^hly two-thirds bf those in the census 
data. The higher percentage of fanners in the Washing- ' 
ton sample is understandable because of the nonmetro- 
^litan background of the respondents. 
y Ccvnparison oi Washington and the census data shows 
ehar irf general, young men graduating from nonmetro- 
pojitan high schools in Vt^ashirigton can and do tfnter a 
wide range of occupations. The causes of the smaller per- 
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centages of craftsmen and operatives among the males 
with nonmetropolitan backgrounds cajinot be determined 
from the data available. However, the proportion of total 
employment, in industries that hire many craftsmen and 
operatives is slightly lower in Washington than the.nation 
as a whole. The^ construction and manufacturing indus- 
tries nationally contain abour 60% of all male craftsmen 
and operatives (.11, p. 778-781). These industries prbvide 
, 57% of all employmenr of ^en in Washington as com- 
pared to 40% nationally. 

K . Occupations of the young women were compared simi- 
larly.. Those from, nonmetropolitan Washington entered 
professional and clerical occupations in greater propor- 
,tions than did women aged 25-34 years in the nation as a 
whole. The greatest difference was in'.^he professional 
category; 38% of the women from nonmetropolitan areas 
were professional workers as| compared to only 22% in the 
national group. The higher^ proportion of women from 
nonmetropolitan ■^Washington in professional occupations 
may be associated with the many educated beyond high* 
scfiooL \ • 

In comparison to women jcovered in the census data, 
relatively fewer young women from nonmetropolitan 
Washington became operatives. This reduction- in the 
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proportion of operatives may be due to fewer opportuni- 
ties '|or women operatives in Washington than in other 
parts oFthe nation. Construction and manufacturing na- 
'tionally employ more than three-fourths of women opera- 
tives. In Washington, -in 1970 only 12% of all employed 
women worked in construction and manufacturing as com- 
pared to 22% nationally. 

Annual earnings ^ 

The ^listribution of annual earnings for the respon- 
dents is in figure 2. Earnings are amounts that respon- 
dents received for working in 1971 arid do tiot include 
dividends, rents, interest, transfer payments or earnings 
received by other members of the family. Approximately 
95% of the male respondents and 61% of the female re- 
spondents reported 1971 earnings. The average annual 
amount earned by the young men was $6,744.^ Over 
three-fifths had annual earnings ranging between $4,Oo6 
and $10,000. 

Tart-time employment of some respondents^' affects the • 
distribution of earnings. Specific data are not available 
on part-time erhplayment for males. However,' it was as- 
sumed that students and those unemployed when they 
completed the questionnaire worked only part of l^fT 
Average annual earnings were $3,380 for ^he male stu- 
dents arid $3,167 for those not working when surveyed. 

Among the emplm^ed females, those working part-time 
dveraged $3,092 whilf full-time workers earned an average 
of $6,238. Earnings of part-timS workers were most often 
in the 0.$4,000 category. Very few earned over $7,000. 
Amongjfull-time workers, only 6% of the females and 
17% of the males earned over $10,000. 

Ahnual earnings of the respondents were compared 
to 1969 earnings of persons^ aged 25-34 yearS enumerated 
m the 1970 U*S., Census of »Population (see appendix II, 
table 2).'^- This comparison must again be qualified: all 
those jresponding to the mail iurvey were high school 
graduates, and as a gfoup, were younger than persons 
covered m the census. 

Among respondents, 14% of the young m^ had earn- 
ing? below $3,000 as compared to 7% of those in the 
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census data. Earnings in excess of $10,000 were re- 
^ported by \1% of the male respondents as compared to 
nearly 30<% of the census grpup. The lower earnings for 
the young. men may reflect limited employment opportuni- 
ties and lower wages. However, the younger average age 
of the Washington sample provides a more likely e.xplana- 
tion. Younger men usually have fess work experience 
and training and consequently, fewer opportunities for 
advancement and wage increases. 

Earnings of young women are harder to compare, 
since the census did not tell how many females worked 
part-time. With full-time and part-time workers grouped 
together, female respondents fn the Washington survey 
had. annual earnings higher than the census women aged 
25-34 in the labor force during i969. About 24% of the 
women fr6m nonmetropolitan areas reported earnings of 
less than $3,Q00 |s compared to 35% of the females cov- 
ered m the censtis. Nearly 6% of the young women in 
the survey earned more than $10,000 while only 2.5% of 
those in the census group did so. 

We cannot tell whether or not a higher proportion of 
the young women responding to the survey were full-time * 
workers and are responsible for the higher annual earn- 
ings by this group. However,, it seems likely that the 
education and training for our sampl^ provide a stronger 
explanation for the difference in earnings. Respondents 
were high school graduates and a majority had some ad- 
ditional training. This training improves their credentials 
for better paying jobs over those with less education. 
Young women* are less likely than young men to have in- 
* terrupted their careers for military service. Consequently, 
^female respondents with additional education may have 
had more time to benefit from their training through in- 
creasing earnings. ^ 

; Relationships Among Characteristics 

Relationships among socio- economic characteristics of 
young people nationally reveal that choices made abou[ 
education and location 'subsequently' influence occupation^ 
^nd earnings (7, p. 97-117). The amount of education a 
person receives appears to affect liis occupiition and earn- 
ings. If a young person moves from where he attpnded 
high school, the size of the plac^ wher^e he works- ftiay 
change and influence his choice of occupation. Tl?es^ 
relationships are examined in this section to indicate how 
choices made during the transition from high school to 
wo^rk are associated with occupation and earnings. 

Education, occupation and earnings ^ 

The amount of education respondents ^eceive^ is re- 
lated to their occupations (table i).' College education 
appears most important for those in white-coHar occupa- 

2. Annual earnings In 19/1 of young adults graduating In 1965 
and 1966 from high schools In nonmetropolitan WaSliin^ton. ^ 
Numbers on bafs are number of respondents. Females Xere 
asked If theyy^vorked part or full time.' Males are assumed to 
be working full time except io} students and those unemployed 
at the lime they completed the questionnaire. An^uaf^rhlngs 
for these latter two groups are Indicated as parl-tlm^lia^iA 
Some 24 male respdndents did not report earnings. x" 



tions..' More than three-fourths of the professional work- 
ers and about half of those in managerial positions had 
completed 2 or more years of college, About two-fifths 
of the male clerical and salesVorkers and men in Armed 
Forces had similar amounts of training. Four-fifths of the 
farmers had obtained some college training and 30% Had 
completed more than 2 years. 

Some occupations require less formal education than 
others. Skilled blue-collar * and service wqfkers and 
laborers had less college training than did the white-collar 
group. . Vocational training may be more important in 
thjjse skilled blue-collar occupations (V, p. 99). However, 
the separate effect of the type of training was not isolated 
in this study. 

Males and females in the same occupations have sim- 
ilar aniounts of education. While a higher percentage of 
male/clerical and sales workers had 2 or more years of 
cojitge than did females, differences in college training 
Ifctween men and women in professional and service oc- 
cupations were smaller. Among the young women, home- 
makers had less college training, although 17% comp 
more than 2 years. 

Earnings of males did not vary greatly with th ^mount - 
of college education (t^Te* 5). This finding is not 
consistent wijh results from other surveys of males, aged 
25-34 years, that show higher incomes associated - with 
edfication (15, p. 103, 14, p. 101). 



The lack of association in the present data may be due 
to the age, 24 to 27 years, of members of the sample. 
Men who have devoted several years to college training 
and to military service (55% of the tnal^s reported mH- 
itary service) may have lacked enougTi job experience to 
earn as much as older men with similar training. TTie 
yqung men in skilled trades, such as craftsmen and oper- 
atives, however, earned more than the average for all 
respondents. Some of these jobs require less formal train- 
ing and the men with these oectf^t^ons may have the 
experience needed for higher earnijigs. • 

Among the employed young wofeen, higher earnings 
are associated with higher levels of education (table 5). 
Women with 2 to 4 years of college education averaged 
earnings of $7,102 per year. This amount is over $1,000 
per year more than females with less than 2 years of col- 
lege training. Earnings oFfnll-nme female workers with 
more than 4 years of college were lower. Lack of work 
expejj^e may again explain the lower earnings of this 

Comparisons among education and earnings for young 
women working part-rime are less accurate because data 
nor availnHe^on hours worked per week or weeks 
worked per year. The information available on annual 
earnings suggests that earnings are associate^ with educa- 
tion in a manner similar to that for full-time worker^/ 
Within educarional categories, annual earnings of part- 
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Table 5. Association between cdllege education and earnings for younq 
adults graduating in 1965 and 1966 from high schools in non- 
metropolitan Washington, percentage distribution 
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Amount of 

College ^$4,000- 
Education $0-3,999 6,999 
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,9,999 
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ToUls ^exclude 47 males and 3^ females who did not resportd. 



time ^^kers^erage ^roughl^Tiiir^those of full-time 



Earnings and pi^oe of wo/lT 

Tphe-size oj/the placr or community where ,one works 
ma^ affect his earning^ through the type and amount of 
^mploym^t availa|>re ip the -area. Earnings of workers 
differ by type o|/industi^ and location of work (12, p. 
6Sl-06y^ Cities provide more employment in manufact- 
uririg and Wvice, while nonmetropolitan areas provide 
nore empl^ment fn agriculture, forestry and fishing,® 

Annual earnings for the male respondents varied sig- 
nific^Qdj^h sizejof place (table 6)^ The highest aver- 
age earninSr"S8;295, were by thosfe working in small 
cities (10,oao to 50,000 population). Nearly three^fifths 



of the young men employed in these small cities had earn- 
ings in excels of $7,000. Differences among earnings ^of 
. qien employed in places other than small cities were small. 
^Mean annual earnings of those employed on farms, $6,6l4, 
^ were only about $400 less than earnings of men employed . 
in large cities. 

The distribution of earnings by .size of place may 
change as the men become older. The 1970 Census of 
Population reports for all Washington men in .tbe-civilian 
*labor force aged 16 years and over thdt 1969 mediaii 
earnings varied from $7,772 in large towns to $8,817 in 
urbanized areas-^areas containing a city of 50,00p popula- 
tion or mor« (12, p. 171). One cannot say that earnings, 
of male respondents working in metropolitan ateas^ill 
increase oyer time relative to earnings in other ^laces^but^ 
the possibility should be recognized. 




Table 5. Association between college education and earnings for young 
adults graduating in 1965 and 1966 from high schools in non- 
metropolitan Washington, percentage distribution 
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^Totals ^exclude 47 males and 3. females who did not respond 



nonsignificant 
P <.01 



time WrkerS^erage ;:oughIy fiaJFofthose of full-time 
workefsi ^/ / / 

Earntngs^and pl^ce of woJlc" 

TKe-size o^the placr 5r community where ^one'works* 
* ma/ affect hfs earning^ through the type and amount of 
employni^t availa|>{e ip the -area. Earnings of workers 
/differ type o^ndusti^ and location of work (12, p. 
/ 681-^6)^ Cin^ provide more employment in manufact- 
ur>dg and s^ice, while nonmetropolitan areas provide 
nore empl^ayment fn agriculture, forestry and fishing-® 

Annual earnings for the male respondents Varied sig- 
nificai^dj^jwith sizejof place (table 6)^ The highest aver- 
age earnin^r"Sg595, were by thosfe working in small 
cities (10,000 to 50,000 population). Nearly three-fifths 




of the young men employed in these small had earn- 
ings in excels of $7,000. Differences among earnings ^bf 
• qien employed in places other than small cities were small. 

^Mean annual earnings of those employed on farms, $6,6.14, 
^ were only about $400 less than earnings of men employed 
in large cities. 

The distribution of earnings by ,,si2e of place may 
change as the men become older. The 1970 Census of 
Population reports for all Washington men in .the -civilian 

*labor force aged 16 years and over th^t 1969 mediaii 
earnings varied from $7,772 in large towns to $8,817 in 
urbanized areas-^areas containing a city of 50,00p popula- 
tion or mot« (12, p. 171). .One cannot say thar earnings, 
of male respondents working in metropolitan areas ^ill 
increase over time relative to earnings in other ^laces^but' 
the possibility should be recognized. 
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Anniial eamingfof youqa adults aradUating jfi^]965 and 3^6. from, hi gl* 
scha9'rs in nonmetropol itan areas by place of work. " / 

(Percentage-^dfstribution) < 
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Place of work ' 
HALES 

Nonmetropol itan areas 
Farm 

Rur^al nonfarm 
Small town, <2, 500 
Large town, ^,500-10,000, 
^Small city, 10,000-50,00i 

Metropolitan areas / 
Large city, >50,000 ' I 21 

Total % . 100 

No, of Observations - 81 

'^FEMALES, Fufl-TIME WO^ErT ' 
Nonmetropalitan areas 

Farm 0 

Rural nonfarm Z 

Small town,< 2,000 ' . 11 

Large town, 2,5DQ-10,000 - 30 

Small (^tty,K), 0002^50,000 20 

Metropolitan areas ' 
Large city; >fiO^000 37 

Total % 100 

No., of Observations ' 54 

•r . 

FEMALES, PART-TIME WORKERS jy^ 

Nonmetropol itan areas 
Farm ^0 

Rural nonfarm 4 

Small town < 2,000 20 

Large town 2,500-10,000 29 

Small ci%y .10,000-50,000 20 

Metropolitan areas 
Large city >50,000 27 . 

' Total % 100 

No. of observations 49 

Tests of Independence • Males:, 
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7,224 
.8,295 



7»005 



$ — 
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6,0087 
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6,289' 
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* 25.414 p< ,05; 
= 13.194;, noijsignificant 
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•29 
22 



30 
100* 

dffe::i6 



% - 

500 
•-2,636 
2,925 
3,533 



3,500- 



Totals exclude 60 males and 22 females not .rejpSrdng both pla^'^frw^^^- 



Annual earnings of young wonjen respondents' were 
hot significantjy associated with place of work (table 6\ 
Th^average earnings of fullrtime workers employed ii^ 
small cities exceeded earnings of full-time w6rkers ^fem^ 
plowed in other places, but the diff|rences were small. 
Part-time workers employed ia xural norifajfm areas aver- 
aged only $500 ini annual earnings, 'rtiose workiogVih 
''oth^ locations earned several times as much. V^' 

*he lack of sighificapt association Jbetween earnings 
and size of place precludes drawing inferences from the 
survey data about these characteristics for employed wom- 
en. Moreover, the earnings of these relatively 'young 
women-could change with age and expedience. The 1970 
Census of Population data for Washingtort show that 
among all women aged 16 years and over in the labor 
force in 19(59^ median 'earnings range from $3,106 for 



d^earnings. 



/ 



^^198 iot/L 



/ 



lose work- 



those e mploye<i-ltt ^^ td $4, 

ing m u^banizecT 4?eas^ p.flT) 

: occupation and ^ 

. .-^^/^"^^ relationship ejj^inined w^s theiOne betweert 
bcciijpatidn and Mrnihgs. iamipatix>^ profiles of youth 
* tend, to stabilize beyond die age of 20 and resemble those 
of older workers (4),. On the other hand, differences 
in earnings, tend to widen among, occupational categories 
as people becoifte older /f, .p,,.95, ff, & 117^. , 

/ Even though the fea)|pndents are young and protebly 
not we^ established^ ill th^ji^cations, a significant as- 
sodatjoii existed bety^e^ti oco^Hons and earnings of males 
^ and; f emales (table ;7)v lj^ale white^ollar and skilled 
bluetcollat workets'^'averaged' about $7,000 annually in 



i. 



^mingsy Young men employed as service- workers and 
' IS'^fT^ .^^''"Se annual earnings of students, 
^ed to be part-tune workers, .were $3,360, the lowest 
of any occupation category. 

^ Among the young women employed full-time, profes- 
flonals earned an average of $7,454 and managers, $10,400. 
Thtee averages are considerably above those of women in 
other occupations. Average earnings. for full-time clerical 
workers, operatives and service workers were near $6,000; 
-^rorkers m odier jobs generally earned -less. 

. Comparisons of earnings by occupation among womto 
employed part-time are hampered by the babUirv to^. 
fogaae y^aon in the amount of time worked. Strictly- 
on die basis of annual earnings, part-time professidnal 

more thaa those in other 



categories (table 7).- Earnings of p,art-time clerical and 
service workers ranked next highest, while part-time sales 
workers and laborew earned considerably less. 

Figure 3 shows that 1969 earnings of men in the United 
States with various occupations tended to diverge as age 
incr^sed Median earnings of professionals rose most 
• rapidly and peaked around 50 years. ' Earnings of male 
craftsmen and service workers rose slower, peaked near 
age 40, and then dwlined. Should the earnings of thtf 
young men surveyed follow this pattern, as they become 
older differences between earnings of professionals and 
similar workers should increase relative to earpings in other 
occupations. Since professfonal workers also have more 
education; one might also^expect educati^'tp become more 
positively associated with earnbgs ainong older workers . 
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. ' Appendix 

• The population of interest in this study insisted of 
members of high school classes that graduated, m 1965 
and 1966 from high schools in nonmetropolitanWeas of 
the state of Washington. These areas, as define^lv by the 
19^0 Census of PopiilattonMixde ^11 of the state \except ■ 
King. Snohomish, Pierce, Clark, and Spokane Coi^ties. 
Address lists of 1965 and 1966 higb school class mert\bers 
were- solicited from school officials jvith two objectives 
in mind. The first was to gather information on occuf^a- 
tional choice atid-^ocio economicbackgrounds of the young 
adults after enough time had lapsed following high school 
for job choices to be made. The second wais to gather 
the data within resource constraints of the mail survey 
technique. 

Nonmetropolitan counties were, grouped .into 7 areas 
delineated by cons^idating and modifying the 13 planning 
districts defined 'in 1969 by Executive Order of the Goyer- 
Iff^r - Names and addresses were obtained from each area. 
School district? with high school classes averaging- less 
than 10 students were not included. With tfife application 
of these criteria, 48 of the states 196 nopmetropolitan 
school districts were contacted. 

Officials in the 48 school districts were asked to supply 
address lists of members of their school classes graduating 
in 1965 and 1966. Twenty-two of the schools contacted 
responded, supplying a total of 3,023 names and addres- 
ses From these, a sample of 2,335 potential respondents 
was selected, using random selection procedures. 

A mail questionnaire was circulated in the fall of 19g 
and follow-up procedures we^e ^°'^P}^'^\f''""^'^ 
spring of 1973. From the initial mailing, 581 (24.>><7^) 
qSi?ionnair& were returned because of improper identific- 
ation,' no forwarding address, or death of addressee. Us- 
able- responses were returned by 1,059 of th^ remaining 
\ 754 persons to whom questionnaires were delivered. 1 he 
response rate among this group was 60.4^ (table A-1). 
^ Several factors must be considered in making infer- 



ences from the sample data. One is that the method- 
uSed to obtain names and addresses did /not permit col- 
lection of data from high school dropouts. The 1970 
Census of Population for Washington (p. 39Q) indicates 
that among persons aged 25-29 years in 1970, 17.2%^( 
the males and 19.39?; of the hjaales completed less than 
12 years of education. Secohdly, the ages of respon^nts 
range roughly from 24 to 27 years.' ^ Consequently,^ 
infwmation collected represents socio-economic chd^acterK 
istics of the young adults early in their life cycle. ^ The 
distribution of some 'characterisocs, su^h as earnings, tends 
to widen as age increases. . ^ 

Another consideration is the {jossibility of nonresponse 
bias resulting from the mail survey. If characteristics of 
that portion of addressees who did not respond differ in 
ca systematic way from those who did, sample statistics ' 
will contain biases. A test was made for nonresponse bias . 
in the sample data. . . - t 

Responses were grouped according to the time be- 
'tween, initial mailing and return of the questionnaire: , 
Four time intervals were defined: 0-30 days, 31-60 days,. 
61-90 days, and more than' 90 days. Characterisfiks of 
'respondents including education, occupation, earningY"^ . 
locatit)n (size- of place) were classified into categories , 
■cross-tabulated with time intervals. A test wa.s thV 
used to test for independence between categories of eacli 
characteristic and the response interval The hypothesis\ 
that the response interval was independent was accepted 
at the 10% level of significance for all four charactepstic?. 
While this procedure cannot prove the absence of non- 
response bias, there is little reason to believe it exists on 
the basis of the test. , 

Inferences are possible from the, survey results to the . 
population samples that consist of the classes -graduating 
in 1965 and 1966 from the .22 . schools that furnished 
address lists. Any inferences that extend beyond his 
population, however, depend critically on how accurate!/ 
the characteristics of that population resei^jKl^a lar^r 
population of interest. " ' ^ 
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S'tudent 

Unemploye<f *. 
Disabled . 
TotaV 
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cent C^tegortU^ 
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U/S. Maltfs 
Aqfed 25-3d* 
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cent ^Number 
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U.S, Females 
Aged 25»3q* 



Number* 
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